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What my visitor meant by the baby-wood bush 
was readily surmised, but I thought it would 
be interesting to refer to several books of bot- 
any to learn what other names our familiar spice- 
wood might be known by. Wild-allspice, fever- 
bush and Benjamin-bush were the synonyms 
given. The latter is probably a corruption of 
the generic name of the plant, Benzoin odorif- 
erum ; while “ baby-wood bush” is very likely a 
local term, due to the fact that the twigs of the 
bush are agreeable to the taste, and, in the 
spring of the year, may often be found in the 
mouths of the smaller members of the family, 
or prove serviceable as a sedative for a fretting 
baby. 

Ten days following the incident just referred 
to, there was a snow-fall of several inches in 
depth, being quite an unlooked for occurrence in 
the Fourth Month of the year. Walkingin my 
“South Woods,” where the spice-wood was to 
be found in abundance, very pretty to behold 
were the many diminutive clusters of golden 
flowers upon the slender branches where no un- 
folding of leaf was yet to be seen. Instead of 
leaves were drops of water—the melted snow— 
suspended beneath the branches like strings of 
pearls. The flowers and the water-drops, the 
gold and the pearls; how the bountiful treasury 
of nature ovreflows on every hand, though all 
too often our eyes are holden that they see it 
not! 

Still another month later, when the flowers of 
the spice-wood had disappeared, and the bushes 
of this species were everywhere in leafage, the 
axe and the grubbing-hoe were brought into 
requisition to remove effectually some scores of 
specimens of the pleasant shrubs. For the baby- 
wood bush is no weakling, but grows and mul- 
tiplies, and is self-assertive, and when left to 
have its own way will take possession of the fence 
corners, and run out from the thickets into the 
grass fields, and comfortably establish itself in 
the meadows. The annual pruning with the 
briarscythe, cutting it offa hand’s breadth above 
the ground, seems not to seriously lessen its vi- 
tality. It is surely a waste of time and energy 
to repeat this process year by year, and so we 
will take the more radical plan of removing the 
stumps altogether ; then the fence corners can 
be kept clear without the scythe sweeping against 
the snags, and the smooth course of the plow- 
share in the meadow will not be interrupted. 
Meanwhile, the unmutilated shapely specimens 
may grow within the woodland, and along the 
edge thereof to the extent that they will. 

A plant only earns for itself the appellation 
of a weed when it persists in growing where it 
is not wanted. A beautiful flower, or rather 
head of flowers, is that of the dandelion, but it 
absolutely refuses to stay within the limits of 


A meadow plant found by the water-courses 
in the spring time, is the common water cress 
or yellow rocket, botanically known as Bar- 
barea vulgaris. It is a strong-growing plant, 
with lyrate lower leaves, and rather showy ra- 
cemes of yellow flowers. Two years ago a rela- 
tive sent me some seeds of a low-growing species 
of this genus, the plants obtained in one season 
from which showed mottled leaves of green and 
yellow and bronze, and clustered flowers of yel- 
low, giving promise of a pleasing plant for edg- 
ing, quite after the habit of the sweet alyssum. 
When the present spring opened, however, this 
new-comer of agreeable feliage was seen to have 
made advances into the adjoining grass sod, and 
hence, not knowing but that in a favorable soil 
and climate such as ours might prove to be, it 
would develop into a troublesome weed, Wil- 
liam, my helper, was instructed to destroy every 
plant except a single specimen in the cultivated 

lat. 

. Under the definition of weed, Webster ap- 
pends this special note: “ The word has no defi- 
nite application toany particular plant or species 
of plants. Whatever plants grow among corn 
[t. e. cultivated grains] or grass, in hedges or 
elsewhere, and which are of no use to man, in- 
jurious to crops, or unsightly or out of place, are 
denominated weeds,” But it is in the collective 
sense, rather than as viewed in their restricted 
or individual aspect, that any plants are thus 
definable. Economically speaking they may be 
held to be always out of place and to be con- 
temned, for as Cowper says, descanting upon 
“The Garden ” in his Task : 


“ All hate the rank society of weeds, 
Noisome, and ever ready to exhaust 
The impoverished earth; an overbearing race, 
That, like the multitude made faction-mad, 
Disturb good order, and degrade true worth.” 
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For “THE FRIEND.’ 


Round About Rocouncey. 
I. 


On a pleasant afternoon in the spring of this 
year, when the bloodroot, violet and spring- 
auty were in promise of bloom, a man with 
whom I have occasional business relations in 
the city, came out to see me in regard to the 
determination of a matter which he thought 
would not permit of the delay of a settlement 
by correspondence. Not knowing the exact lo- 
cation of my home, he had gotten off at a rail- 
way station which he thought (though incor- 
rectly), would be nearest his destination. The 
walk of three and a half miles along the coun- 
try roads, surmounting not less than five hills on 
the way, seemed not to have fatigued him at 
all. Indeed he looked upon the little trip, the 
exercise and all that it brought with it, as a 
treat. Afterward, writing to me of the pleas- 
ure the hajf-day’s turn into the real country 
had given him, he told how he had pulled out 
his pocket-knife when a dogwood sapling came 
in sight, as he remembered how in his boyhood 
days he had often secured one for a cane, because 
they generally have a suitable root to form a 
good hand-hold. He had, however, hardly ac- 
complished his purpose, when the business which 
had brought him to the country-side reminded 
him that he had no time to give to boyish play- 
things, and so he hurried on again; but, aa 
ing sight of a “baby-wood bush,” he stepped 
that way, quickly snapped off some twigs, and 
chewing them as he went along, thought of the 
great freedom from care to provide for himself 
that he had enjoyed in his boyhood days at his 
parents’ home. Next, desiring to inquire more 
perfectly concerning the way, he diverged a little 
distance into a field where a farmer was at 
work, when only the want of time prevented 
his asking permission to try plowing in a row 
of potatoes, simply to see whether he had or 
had not lost his skill as a plowman. It was] one’s garden-plat where it might be cultivated 
gratifying likewise to the one who had been | with care, and show forth gorgeous discs of gold 
visited, to learn that the day had been thus filled | double the size of those that appear in limitless 
With pleasantly suggestive reminiscences of boy- | quantities about the lawn and along the lane 
hood, and that these had not been dissipated by | and in the contiguous pasture fields immedi- 
the return to the station which had been made | ately after the fresh springing of the grass in 
by the fatigue-saving service of horse and vehicle. | the early part of the year. 


On the other hand, as the current number of 
Meehan’s Monthly remarks; “ It is surprising how 
beautiful the rankest weed may become in our 
eves when it fills a spot that requires filling. 
What is more despised than the common bur- 
dock? Passing an unoccupied house with its 
20 x 20 grass plot in front, with no tender fin- 
gers to weed the garden, a burdock had pos- 
session of the centre. The yellow celandine, 
some stray branches of honeysuckle, and other 
homely things had grown among and over the 
leaves. It was a charming sight.” A similar 
approving expression was that of the writer at 
seeing upon a parlor centre table, where they 
filled an ample pitcher or vase, the large um- 
belled heads, creamy-white in color, and sug- 
gestive of old lace, surmounted or partly en- 
closed by their finely-pinnatifid involucres. 
So, on the one hand, we behold this “ weed” 
a great pest of the farmer, “ noisome, and ever 
ready to exhaust the impoverished earth ;” on 
the other, readily admitted to be a thing of 
beauty, not “ unsightly or out of place.” There 
is a curse of the ground for man’s early disobe- 
dience, “ thorns also and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee ;” there is a tender regard also for 
every creation of the Omnipotent Designer, be- 
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cause (borrowing again a line of the devout bard 
of Olney )—* My Father made them all.” 
Jostan W. LEeps. 


The Tenacity of Childish Errors. 


It must be within the experience of almost 
all men to look back in utter astonishment at 
the quaint, not to say idiotic, mistakes they made 
as children in misunderstanding words and 
phrases that they heard in their earliest les- 
sons. It is astonishing, moreover, how long 
these mistakes of intelligence hold their own, 
and refuse so to say, to be reconsidered. The 
best illustration of this is the frequently false 
interpretations attached by children to the lit- 
urgies and the Scriptures from which they have 
received their most lasting and most useful im- 
pressions. To our childish mind the word seemed 
to mean something or other which no sane man 
would ever take them to mean, and when once 
the false idea had firmly taken root, it never oc- 
curred to us to question our childish interpre- 
tation until many years later, when all of a 
sudden, perhaps, it dawns upon us that the com- 
pilers of our Liturgy did not write pure non- 
sense, and, with a secret blush or an open smile, 
we put away the childish thing for good and all. 
For years a certain boy in the West of England 
used to repeat the Lord’s Prayer thus: “Our 
Father we chart in heaven.” He had learnt to 
read, but having learnt the prayer by heart be- 
fore learning to read, he did not happen to 
study the Lord’s Prayer in print until one day 





he perceived the words “ which art,” in place of 


the accustomed “ we chart” which no doubt he 
imagined he had seen a hundred times. He 
gravely came home and informed his sister that 
her book, which he had been using, had a cu- 
rious misprint in every case where the Lord’s 
Prayer occurred. 

Amusing is the misapprehension which a little 
girl fell into of the words “A General Confes- 
sion,” the rubrical direction immediatelv follow- 
ing the exhortation. She read it, “ A General 
Confusion , ” and as every body knelt dow n, and 
there was a considerable rustling of dresses and 
shuffling of feet at this time, she supposed it was 
done in the desire to obey orders. We are not 
sure that she did not do her best to add unnec- 
essary noise and stir in kneeling down in order 
to make up for those who were indifferent. and 
careless about their duty.—From the Spectator. 


a 


Ir is sometimes easier to resist a great temp- 
tation than a little one. We do not realize the 
lewering effect of a succession of trifling trans- 
gressions, and so we make no effort to say No 
to them as they confront us one by one. But 
we do realize the probable consequences of yield- 
ing to that which stands before us in the guise 
of a great power, and we the more resolutely 
withstand it. The Christian who could not be 
induced to entertain a proposal to indulge in a 
gross immorality for once when he is at home in 
the winter season, will go away in the summer 
and, inch by inch, give way to the trifles that 
may lower him more in the end than if he had 

ielded to the seemingly worse temptation which 
he found himself able to cope with. In some 
respects he is morally worse off because the suc- 
cession has degraded him below the moral level 
of the acts themselves, by forming in him a habit, 
and a habit is a more serious evil than an act. 
Persons sometimes wonder how great a tempta- 
tion they could resist; but it might be a good 
moral exercise to try how small a one they can 
withstand.—S. S. Tunes. 








Jane Hoskens, 


(Continued from page 405.) 


“ After some time, I grew very uneasy, in so 
much thatsleep departed from me, and the weight 
of the exercise was so great that I was made will- 
ing to forego everything else, in order to pursue 
what I believed to be my duty. I concluded, 
whatever I suffered, I would delay no longer, 
but would embrace the first opportunity of go- 
ing to Pennsylvania, providing the Almighty 
would go with me, and direct my steps, which, 
like a little child, I humbly begged He would 
be graciously pleased to do. In a little time 
the way opened thus: One Robert Davis, a 
Welchman, with his wife and two daughters, 
were going to settle in Philadelphia. A friend, 
in whom I coukd confide, told me of their going, 
and went with me to see them. We svon agreed 
on the following terms: That he should pay for 
my passage, and wait till I could earn the 
money on the other side of the water. He ac- 
cepted of my promise. without note or bond, or 
my being bound by indenture in the usual way. 
Under these circumstances, I came to Pennsyl- 
vania, and have great cause, with reverence 
and fear, to bless the name of the Lord, whose 
good hand did, I believe, direct me in this 
weighty undertaking. We arrived in Phila- 
delphia on the sixteenth day of the Third 
Month, 1712, in the nineteenth year of my age- 
As soon as I was landed I was provided with a 
place among people of repute, of iny own So- 
ciety. As I had not gone into this undertaking 
in my own will, nor to fly from the cross, but 
in a degree of obedience to my heavenly Father, 
and much in the cross, so now I felt his good 
presence near to me, and an eye being opened 
in me towards Him, I became weaned from the 
gayeties, pleasures and delights of this fading 
world. They were all stained, in my view and 
an ardent thirst to partake of the waters of life 
and the salvation of God, took place in my mind. 
I loved solitude, sought retirement and embraced 
all opportunities of attending Divine service 
(so called), having free liberty from those 
among whom I lived to do so, they being very 
kind to me. But still, I found not that solid 
peace and satisfaction to my seeking soul which 
I wanted. The reason of which, as I have since 
experienced, was because I sought the living 
among the dead, as too many do. The enemy 
of all good was unwearied in his attempts 
against me. Having, in my native country, 
learned to sing, he stirred up those with whom 
I now lived to draw me into that vain amuse- 
ment, which, as I plainly saw it to be a snare, 
brought trouble and uneasiness over my mind. 
After I had been in Philadelphia somewhat 
more than a quarter of a year, Robert Da- 
vis insisted on my signing indentures, binding 
myself a servant, for four years, to a person 
who was an entire stranger to me. By this 
means he would have made considerable ad- 
vantage to himself. But, as it was contrary to 
our agreement, before mentioned, which I was 
willing to comply with to the utmost of my 
power, and as a remarkable uneasiness and deep 
exercise attended my mind when I looked to- 
wards complying with his mercenary will, I 
thought best to withstand him in his demands, 
let the consequence be what it might. Where- 
upon he had recourse to law, and, by process, 
laid me under confinement. This was a trying 
circumstance. I was a poor young creature, 
among strangers. Being far separated from my 
natural friends, they could not redress my 
grievances nor hear my complaints. But the 








Lord heard my cries, and raised me up many 
friends, who visited me in this situation and 
offered me money to pay Davis for my passage, 
according to contract. I was not free to accept 
of this kindness, because I was well assured 
Philadelphia was not to be the place of my set- 
tlement. However, as I endeavored to wait with 
patience, the Lord provided for me after this 
manner: The principals of four families living 
at Plymouth, who had several children, agreed 
to purchase a sober young woman, as a school 
mistress, to instruct them in reading, &c. On 
applying to their friend in town, I was recom- 
mended. When we saw each other I perceived 
it my place to go with them. Wherefore, on 
the paying Davis twelve pounds currency, being 
the whole of his demands against me, I bound 
myself to them, by indenture, for the term of 
three years, and went cheerfully with them to 
Plymouth. I have since thought how wonder- 
ful it was that, though various scenes and trials 
attended me, yet I was enabled to perform the 
service they had for me. The children learned 
very fast, which afforded me comfort, and sat- 
isfaction to the parents. My love to them was 
great, and theirs equally so to me, so that all 
my commands were obeyed with pleasure, and 
afterwards, when we met, could tell one another 
of it with sincere regard and affection. They 
proved sober, religious men and women. [ 
served my time out faithfully, and never had 
cause to repent it. The people with whom I 
lived were those called Quakers. As I had not 
been among any of that denomination before, I 
had desires in my mind to become acquainted 
with their principles and manner of worship. 
Having liberty, I was ever ready to go to their 
meetings, though, at first, only as a spy. But 
after I had been some time among them, and 
took notice of their way and manner of perform- 
ing Divine worship to God, I was ready to con- 
clude and say in my mind, surely these are his 
people. And a brave, living people they really 
were, there being then divers worthies among 
them who, I believe, are now in the fruition of 
“joy unspeakable and full of glory,” the earn- 
est of which they, through mercy, then at times 
partook of, to the satisfaction of their hungry 
and thirsty souls. The solid, weighty and ten- 
der frame of spirit which some of them were 
many times favored with in meetings brought 
serious considerations over my mind, with this 
query, Why is it not so with me? And I said 
in my heart, These people are certainly better 
than I am, notwithstanding I have made a 
great deal more to do about religion than they. 
As I was pondering on these things, that say- 
ing of the Apostle, ‘ Neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision availeth anything, but a new 
creature in Christ Jesus,” was often brought to 
my mind. I saw the work must begin in the 
heart and be carried on by Divine power. This 
I was soon convinced of, and, therefore, could 
wait with patience, though i in silence. But the 
whole work was not yet completed. It went on 
gradually, step by step, which demonstrates the 
paternal care of our heavenly Father, carrying 
the lambs in his arms, lest they should be weary 
and faint. Who can but admire his goodness 
and celebrate his praise? His wisdom and 
power are great! Oh, that all would but dwell 
under his peaceable government, and learn of 
Him who is pure and holy! Through the ope- 
ration of Divine goodness great love flowed in 
my heart towards these people. And if, at any 
time, Friends were concerned to speak against 
any evil habit, I did not put it from me, but was 
willing to take my part, and sometimes thought 
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it all belonged to me. As I continued in this 
humble frame of mind, and was diligent in 
attending meetings when I could, Infinite good- 
ness was graciously pleased to favor me with 
fresh and large visitations of his heavenly love, 
and often tendered my spirit.” 

(To be continued.) 




































[The following letter to the Editor, we think 
will interest those of our readers who are fond 
of flowers and enjoy the study of our native 
species. —Ed. ] 

The article on spring flowers in Toe FRreEND 
of Fifth Month 26th, has been a source of much 
pleasure to me, and I was particularly interested 
in the remarks on the round-leaved violet. I 
know a spot where a little plantation of this 
species grows among the Shawmont hills along 
the Schuylkill above Philadelphia, and often 
wondered to find it there when Gray gives it so 
different a habitat. Each spring for some years 
I have watched with eagerness for the opening 
of the pretty modest flowers, borne on short 
stalks, often only an inch in length, and scarcely 
noticeable amongst the brown leaves of the past 
vear. This year I found it in bloom Fourth 
Month 1st, while the woods were still bare of 
foliage, and only the very earliest of the spring 
flowers were showing themselves. To me there 
is a special charm in the bright little yellow 
blossoms streaked with brown, which, with the 
shiny green leaves of the plant, give an effect of 
sprightliness that is lacking in the later coming 
yellow violet ( V. pubescens). I think it must be 
the round-leaved violet that is the subject of 
Bryant’s well-known lines: 


“When beechen buds begin to swell, 
And woods the blue-bird’s warble know, 
The yellow violet’s modest bell 
Peeps from the last year’s leaves below. 


This description tallies exactly with my ob- 
servation of the round-leaved violet, while the 
downy yellow violet, which is the commoner sort 
around Philadelphia, does not appear until long 
after “ beechen buds” have swollen. 

The Shawmont locality yields a number of 
plants of more than ordinary interest to flower- 
lovers. Viola pedata var, bicolor is sparingly 
found there, a lovely variety with two purple, 
velvety petals, approaching the pansy in appear- 
ance. In this vicinity, also, Caulophyllum thalie- 
troides was seen in fruit in Eighth Month last, 
and this spring (Fifth Month 12th), I came 
upon it in flower. Perhaps one of the prettiest 
sights the neighborhood affords, however, is the 
blooming of dicentra cucullaria (Dutchman’s 
breeches), which comes into flower in the 
Fourth Month, and is well worth a journey to 
see. For a space of perhaps a thousand square 
feet, the rocky hillside is then literally carpeted 
with the delicate foliage of this beautiful plant, 
from amidst which spring hundreds of graceful 
sprays of cream-colored or pinkish blossoms, re- 
sembling in miniature the well-known “ bleed- 
ing heart” of old-fashioned gardens, to which I 
fancy our little wildling is a first cousin. Both 
plant and flower are transient beauties, and son 
die down, giving place to a ranker growth, but 
not uninteresting in its way. 

Thy friend, 
C. F.S. 

Puan’ A, Fifth Month 28th, 1894. 





Tue seducing and beautiful form in which 


many objects present themselves to the senses, 


we must not only disregard, but denounce. 


States of the Union. There are disturbances 
that destroy the peace and utterly subvert the 
social order of many communities. Municipal 
and county authorities find themselves helpless 
in the presence of overwhelming mobs. In at 
least six States troops are under arms and orders. 


them in that part of the United States we call 
the North—a section of our country claiming 
to be governed by peculiar reverence for law and 
the sacred rights of man. 


discontent and directed by revenge, have barely 
touched that part of the country known as “ the 
South ”—a section that is not, by many good 
people, considered as a pattern of the civil 
virtues. But for the labor outrages North it is 
almost certain that none would have occurred 
South. The exceptions prove and illustrate the 
statement. There are very few foreigners in the 
Southern States; the law-defying strikers in 
Alabama and Tennessee are not Americans. 


tbe gravity of the situation. Was the bombard- 
ment of 
ger to the most sacred things in American insti- 
tutions? If, as the Northern view states the case, 
the attack on Fort Sumter was a shot at the 
Constitution, these labor riots attack the rights 
of men that undergird the Constitution itself. 


turbed. Some forms of industry paralyzed, others 
are being destroyed. Trade suffers at every 
point. The whole people are losers in the up- 
setting of values and in the general maleficent 
influence, diffusing itself like malaria out of 
Mississippi swamps—throughout every sphere 
of honest human activity and every department 
of legitimate trade. 


ting of values are the least evils growing out of 
the present unparalleled state of things. Strikes 
that involve the living of several millions of 
the people are troubles of a very grave and por- 
tentous sort. But when strikes are attended 
with violence, money gauges do not measure the 


sand—whose contracts are filled out, quit work 















































it is blind; the Government that winks at it is 
wicked ; the Government that cannot prevent 
or suppress it, is weak and worthy of contempt. 

That wage-earners may, or may not, have just 
ground of complaint against mine owners and 
other great corporations that employ them, plays 
no part in discussing their right to beat and kill 
other laborers for daily bread willing to do the 
work they refuse. That in many cases the work- 
ers as well as those who buy the output of their 
labor, have grounds for their complaint, few 
people will question for a moment. 

But nothing that any mine owner, or other 
large employer, ever did to his employés is so 
bad as what some strikers do to the men who 
—albeit they labor for bread—wish to work 
at jobs that strikers have thrown down. Noth- 
ing can be less justifiable than the mistreat- 
ment and killing of one set of men because 
we fall out with another, no matter what the 
objects of revenge have done or are capable of 
doing. 

The employer may fix a scale of prices that 
makes living hard—even impossible; but he 
cannot beat and kill men to force them to work 
for him. But the violent striker says to his 
brother wage-earner: “I won’t work for such 
prices; you shall not. If you do, I will burn 
down your house or break your head.” 

Despotism and cruel wrong cannot further 


Lynching by Wholesale. 


A state of civil war exists in seven or eight 


There are several “storm centres,” most of 


These evil-freighted movements, inspired by 


Few people seem to have the least idea of 


ort Sumter more significant of dan- 


0. 
The strikes under consideration assert, and 
upon occasion practice, the right to kill those 
who do not agree with their views concerning 
economic questions ; otherwise work and wages, 
investments and profits. By and by they will 
kill those who differ from them on labor sub- 
jects. There is as much natural and civil right 
for killing people for their opinions about re- 
ligion as for their notions of labor and its re- 
wards. If one may not work to-day because 
another says he shall not, to-morrow he may not 
vote or pray. When personal liberty is dead 
there are no free institutions. 

The strikers who terrorize.or kill workers for 
bread when “ strikes are on” are lynchers by 
wholesale. 

Lynch law is an abomination, whether in the 
punishment of crime, or in the suppression of 
free opinion, free speech or free action. Lynch 
law—savagery and diabolism always—is least 
excusable when invoked to control the free 
opinions or the legitimate actionsof men. The 
miners, as are all others who use these savage 
methods, are rebels against government and the 
social order. They should, all of them, be put 
down and brought into obedience to law.—Attt- 
eus G. Haygood, in the Independent. 


The industries of the entire nation are dis- 


But the disturbances in trade and the upset- 


losses that society suffers, or the perils that over- 
hang society. 
When men—whether two workers or ten thou- 


they do only what they have absolute right to 
do. This right is complete and sacred. It is a 
right centered in the very heart of our institu- 
tions. So long as men simply refuse to work— 
meantime molesting no others in their rights— 
they may or may not be foolish; they are not 
criminal. But the moment men who have thrown 
down a job, threaten with any form of hurt, to 
say nothing of death, others who wish to take 
it up, that moment they pass into the criminal 
class. They commit treason against mankind ; 
they are in rebellion against the social order and 
the civil law. 

They can no longer demand the protection of 





Curist has a yoke for our necks as well as a 
crown for our heads; and this yoke He expects 
we should take upon us and draw in. To call 
those that are “weary and heavy laden” to 
take a yoke upon them looks like adding af- 
fliction to the afflicted; but the pertinency lies 
in the word “my.” You are under a yoke 





law ; they defy law and merit its penalties ; they 
despise in others the rights they claim for them- 
selves. Society cannot exist if confederated men 
who will not work prevent, by violence, men 
from working who wish to work. The right to 
work is certainly as sacred as the right to quit 
work, : 

The continuance of such a state of things will 


bring anarchy complete and despotism absolute. 
The Government that tolerates such a state of 
things is foolish ; the Government that condones 





which makes you er shake that off, and 
try mine, which will make you easy. There is 
nothing in it to gall the yielding neck, nothing 
to hurt us, but, on the contrary, much to re- 
fresh us. It is a yoke that is lined with love! 
— Matthew Henry. 


(a ee 


ENDEAVOR to be patient in bearing with 
other men’s faults and infirmities, whatsoever 
they may be; for thou thyself also hast many 
faults which need to be born with by others. 











A Fatal Blunder. 


The number trying to secure the highest at- 
tainments and sweetest experiences of piety 
without self-denial, toil and suffering appears 
to be increasing. 

Meditation on God, Christ, heaven, a study 
of the promises, a communion with Christians, 
taking sweet counsel on the way to or in the 
house of God, listening with rapt interest to 
the preaching of the Gospel, in a certain sense, 
are the food of the soul, but toil and self-denial 
are its exercise. Often those who spend all their 
time in meditation and prayer, and speak of re- 
ligion as if it were like perfumes of which 
“very little can be obtained, and that kept 
among the choicest laces,” know but little of 
the joy the successful worker for Christ, who 
also examines himself and performs his private 
religious duties, experiences. 

Hothouse peaches may be large, but they 
have neither the brilliancy of color that charms 
the eye nor the richness of flavor that makes 
the fruit grown in the open air so luscious. Suf- 
fering, patiently endured, gives a depth to piety 
thatseldom attends unbroken prosperity. “ Gold 
is tried in the fire, and acceptable men in the 
furnace of adversity.” 

To reach the highest religious life it is neces- 
sary to believe with all the ‘heart, to work with 
all the strength, and to endure with all submis- 
sion and patience. There can be no perfection 
by patience, work or faith alone. It is by be- 
ginning in faith and progressing in holy fidelity 
and bearing with all meekness, that we are to 
prove what is that good and perfect will of 
Christ our Saviour. 

A kindred mistake is to expeat rest in 
heaven without holy living on earth. Heaven 
is the natural outcome and growth of piety. If 
to expect pines and oaks to bear oranges and Iil- 
ies, and serpents to outsing the lark, is irrational, 
to expect rest in heaven without assiduously 
cultivating the religious life upon earth is ¢ 
monstrous absurdity. To encourage one’s self 
in an entire neglect of religion by recalling the 
incident of the thief, who had never heard of 
Christ, and was brought from prison to die, is 
to misunderstand the plan of salvation. A re- 
pentant sinner will be forgiven and renewed. 
But to turn this fact as a reason for neglecting 
religion is to make it a help in refusing to re- 
pent. A dying sinner may repent, but one who 
has lived in a sinful way a long time, encourag- 
ing himself therein by the idea that he can 
reach heaven by a final effort, is very unlikely 
to try to repent at such a time, or to succeed in 
the effort if he does. 

Religious language, without the inward ex- 
perience and the outward life, is a delusion and 
asnare. It cannot escape notice that in many 
of the cases of enormous wickedness, where 
crimes have been the greatest, falsehood the 
most unblushing, and disregard of all the prin- 
ciples of morality the most flagrant, there is 
frequently the most said about “ meeting to 
part no more” and being reunited in a brighter 
and better land. In many instances, though 
these expressions are written under the influence 
of guilt and imbued with its spirit, the writers 
believe that at last they will reach heaven. 

But it is a contradiction of righteousness, 
justice and truth. There can be no heaven, 
except for hearts prepared to receive it. Its 
employments, society, and enjoyments are spir- 
itual, and if men have not learned to love them 
on earth, they will not be introduced to them 
in heaven.— Christian Advocate. 















































































THE FRIEND. 


“PROM SHADOW—SUN.” 


I learn as the years roll onward 
And leave the past behind, 
That much I have counted sorrow 
But proves that our God is kind; 
That many a flower I longed for 
Had a hidden thorn of pain; 
And many a rugged bypath 
Led to tields of ripened grain. 


The clouds but cover the sunshine, 
They cannot banish the sun ; 

And the earth shines out the brighter 
-When the weary rain is done. 

We must stand in the deepest shadow 
To see the clearest light ; 

And often from wrong’s own darkness 
Comes the very strength of right. 


The sweetest rest is at even, 
After a wearisome day, 
When the heavy burden of labor 
Has been borne from our hearts away. 
And those who have never known sorrow 
Cannot know the infinite peace 
That falls on the troubled spirit, 
When it sees, at last, release. 


We must live through the weary winter 
If we would value the spring ; 

And the woods must be cold and silent 
Before the robins sing. 

The flowers must lie buried in darkness 
Before they can bud and bloom ; 

And the sweetest and warmest sunshine 
Comes after the storm and gloom. 


So the heart from the hardest trial 
Gains the purest joy of all, 
And from lips that have tasted sadness 
The sweetest songs will fall. 
For as peace comes after suffering, 
And love is reward for pain, 
So after earth is heaven— 
And out of our loss the gain. 
—Agnes L. Pratt, in Christian Advocate. 


oro 


OnE hill of difficulty past, 
Another ever still will rise, 
And o’er its weary height is cast 
The only pathway to the skies. 
The Christian’s call is on, still on,— 
He may not rest till Heaven is won. 
N. Kite. 





THE TONE OF VOICE. 


It is not so much what you say, 
As the manner in which you say it; 
It is not so much the language you use, 
As the tones in which you convey it. 


“Come here!” I sharply said, 
And the baby cowered and wept. 

“Come here!” I cooed, and he looked and smiled, 
And straight to my lap he crept. 


The words may be mild and fair, 
And the tone may pierce like a dart ; 
The words may be soft as the summer air, 
And the tones may break the heart. 


For words but come from the mind, 
And grow by study and art ; 

But the tones leap forth from the inner self 
And reveal the state of the heart. 


Whether you know it or not— 
Whether you mean or care— 

Gentleness, kindness, love and hate, 
envy and anger are there. 


Then would you quarrels avoid 
And in peace and love rejoice, 
Keep anger not only out of your words, 
But keep it out of your voice. 


— Youth’s Companion. 


a 


ARE not little pleasant bits of flattery too 
often welcomed as some of “the savory meat 
which the soul loves ?” 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Gather the Fragments. 


1848.—Fourth Month 18th.—At Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, Elizabeth Evans said: 
When she considered that the wound of the 
daughter of Zion could not be healed, nor even 
reached, by words alone, she did not wonder 
that the mouths of the burden-bearers, the 
mothers in Israel, had been sealed from season 
to season, but their deep exercises were known 
to Him who made the heart and knoweth what 
passeth within. 

She had remembered that, under the Mosaic 
dispensation, it was forbidden to remove the 
ancient landmarks, and in another place it was 
said, “ Whoso breaketh a hedge a serpent will 
bite him.” 

There weré too many, not only among the 
young, but among the elder classes, who are too 
much disposed to remove the ancient landmarks 
and to consider these hedges of but little ac- 
count, who perhaps thought they might have 
been necessary at the rise of our Society, but 
this is a day of greater liberty, or that it might 
be necessary for those who are standing in the 
front of the battle to observe them, but for 
those who occupy less conspicuous stations they 
are unimportant. 

She believed we had peculiar testimonies to 
bear, which had been clearly shown to our fore- 
fathers and were equally binding upon us. 

When she had seen young people whose 
hearts the Lord had touched, feeling con- 
strained to walk in simplicity and keep to our 
testimonies, passing sleepless nights and days of 
anguish on this account, and finding no peace 
till they had given up to them, she had said, 
Who shall dare to call these things trifles or 
cast a stumbling-block in their way ? 

What are we to think of those who are laying 
waste our testimonies? Are they fruit-bearing 
branches? Are they upright pillars bearing 
heavy weights? Are they pillars in the Lord’s 
house that will go no more out ? 

She wished Friends to guard well every ave- 
nue, for our unwearied enemy is trying to lay 
waste our strength, and it matters little to him 
by what means he does so, if he accomplishes 
his purpose. 

She had been tried with seeing in the hands 
and on the parlor tables of members of this So- 
ciety, books, professing to be religious ones, 
whose contents were calculated to draw away 
the minds of the young people and the elder 
ones, too, from the plain path cast up by our 
worthy predecessors, and’ which, she said, I 
know will prove to be pernicious books, if their 
sentiments are imbibed. 

She exhorted all to seek no easier way than 
that their fathers and grandfathers trod, and 
said that of latter times, her breathing had 
often been for herself that the Lord would keep 
her in the way she should go. She did not even 
desire more light on her path than was consis- 
tent with his will, only that she might be en- 
abled to do what He had for her to do, to his 
praise, to speak well of his name for what He 
had already done for her. 

After the query on hireling ministry had been 
read, H. Haines expressed her thankfulness 
that, while there were those that felt that the 
wound of the daughter of Zion was too deep to 
be reached by mere words, yet still that they 
were enabled to hand forth that which could 
avail, and said that she had most cordially 
united with the living testimony that had been 
borne in regard to the testimonies for which our 
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early Friends suffered, and for which we ought 
to be willing, not only to suffer, but, if need be, 
also to contend. 

She thought the hands of mothers had been 
weakened by listening to the pleadings of their 
children, that such and such were little things, 
but we must remember that it is by little and 
little that much is gained, and by little and 
little that much is lost. She then addressed the 
children, wishing them to be willing to suffer 
for the testimonies that our worthy predecessors 
suffered for. 


Afraid of Fire. 


“How excellent is thy loving kindness, O 
God: therefore the children of men put their 
trust under the shadow of thy wings.” 

There are friends whom we have learned to 
love more, and in whom our confidence has in- 
creased, as we have become better acquainted 
with them; and this is true of him who is our 
best friend. As we become better acquainted 
with him we see more of his loving-kindness 
and we have an increasing confidence in him. 

Some years ago a young woman was living in 
a large boarding-house in Philadelphia. Speak- 
ing of a remarkable experience while there, she 
said : 

“T think it was the most severe storm and 
the coldest night of the winter. As I sat in my 
room in the evening, I seemed to be possessed 
by such a dread of fire that I could not work or 
read. I walked about the room and several 
times I looked out of the window, half expect- 
ing to see a fire; once or twice when I heard 
the slightest noise, I involuntarily stopped and 
listened, thinking the fire-engines were coming. 
A little after ten o’clock I began to wonder if 

























study. Some visitors laugh at it, as out of place 
in an inland town. “Not a bit of it,” he ex- 
claims. “ There’s no place where a life-preserver 
is needed as it is here. You have floods every 
three or four years, and when you're waiting 
on your piazza roof fora boat to pick you up 
you may wish for a life-preserver. We re- 
minded him of this to-day. But he looked out 
on the opaque, yellow waters, and shuddered. 
Gonzales wished for a “dry death.” At least, 
may we have a clean drowning! 


for several days. On Saturday the weather 
predictions promised us “ rain in the forenoon, 
clearing in the afternoon.” The first half we 
perceived, the second was not delivered. All 
Saturday night it poured—at times steadily 
and heavily, at other times in gushes and sheets 
and floods of water. 


breakfast with that gleam of excitement in his 
eye which used to please me in the days when 
we went sailing together and he “ saw a squall.” 
“ Well,” said he, “ you'll get it! There’s going 
to be a flood. ‘There are nine feet and a half 
of water at Clearfield, and that means nineteen 
here.” 


us, on the Susquehanna. Experience has taught 
that, whatever the height of a flood at Clear- 
field, it will be twice that height here. Two 
miles above us Lycoming Creek flows into the 
river. When river and creek are both swollen 
a flood is inevitable. That was the case in 
1889, when the water rose thirty-three feet and 





























of “ muscular Christianity,” in which all ages 
and both sexes joined. 

On our way home, the fierce gusts of rain and 
wind often drove us into doorways for shelter, 
and we were glad to reach our door. All the 
afternoon the rain continued, the obstinate 
weather-vane pointed to the southeast, and re- 
ports came in, from time to time, of the rising 
of the river and of Lycoming Creek. Towards 
evening we concluded to carry up from the first 
floors the fine china, ornaments and books. The 
cellar had already been emptied. 

Mine host and hostess made no pretense of 
sleeping that night. I leave to their charitable 
judgment the question whether their guests’ 
was the sleep of the just, gr of the utterly self- 
ish, who had only one trunk in the first story. 
Mine host ranged from the telephone to the 
cellar stairway, in search of information. It was 
nearly 3 A. M. when we peeped out to ask him, 
“What's up?” “ Three inches of water in the 
cellar,” he replied. “ But go to sleep, we won’t 
do anything yet.” 

We retired, but not to sleep. The situation 
was exciting. The youngest member of the 
family expressed it, “ In spite of the trouble it 
will give to some people, I want to say, ‘ Wot 
larks, my brethren!” At 3.30 we arose and 
invaded the parlor by force of arms, carrying 
up-stairs all the furniture, curtains, carpets and 
even pictures. 

“ Now,” said mine hostess, “ bring up every- 
thing eatable.” So we loaded trays, put every- 
thing inside of something else, and handed our 
burdens along the line, establishing a kitchen in 
the upper story, according to the latest fashion, 
with an oil-stove competent to cook all that is 
necessary for a family. 


Through the Flood at Williamsport. 


Mine host has a life-preserver hanging in his 


It had been extremely sultry and oppressive 


On Sunday morning, mine host came to 


Clearfield is about seventy-five miles above 





great risk to life and immense loss of property 
followed. We took our umbrellas, and walked 
to church in the driving storm. Less than a 
score of worshippers had gathered at the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church. “There won’t be 
any service,” said mine hostess. “ Why not?” 
we asked in surprise. “ Because the people 
won’t come. It’s half-past ten now. They’re 
all down at the river.” She was right. The 
little congregation sang the doxology, bowed at 


that were the way in which I should spend the 
night, as it seemed to me sleep would be, in that 
case, an impossibility. Then came into my mind 
the words: ‘ He that keepeth thee will not slum- 
ber nor sleep,’ and I immediately retired and 
slept during the night. 

In the morning I learned that soon after 
midnight there had been a fire in the room ad- 
joining mine, and a doctor coming in at that 









The cook has a pet dog, who had adventures 
in the last flood. He floated down the current 
on a box, and was rescued by the cook’s family, 
who adopted him. Recognizing the prepara- 
tions for a like disaster, the poor brute showed 
symptoms of uneasiness and alarm, and sat 
watching his protector with eager and pleading 
eyes, faintly wagging his tail, as who should 
say, “ You're not going to desert me? You 


time had discovered the fire and extinguished 
it. The doors of these rooms were so arranged 
that if the fire had reached the hall there wouid 
have been no way of escape from my room. 

“It is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord, to show forth his loving-kindness in the 
morning, and his faithfulness every night.” “TI 
will both lay me down in peace, and sleep, for 
thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.” 
“ Whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely, 
and shall be quiet from fear of evil.”—The 
Christian. 


W.N, 


en 

Ir the end of life be purposeful activity, and 
the function of emotion be simply to stimulate 
to activity, then it must be seen that among 
all the influences to which the over-sensitive 
nature can subject itself, there is none more 
dangerous and pernicious than music. For, 
more than any other power on earth, music 
arouses emotion, without furnishing any hint 
of an end to which the emotion shall be directed. 
By rendering common and ordinary the sacred 
emotions which should be reserved for crises in 
our lives, and for the spur to a vigorous and 
beneficent activity, music tears in two those 
delicate threads of association which were in- 
tended to bind together, the impulse with the 


effort to achieve. — V. D. Scudder, in Andover 


Review. 


the invocation, read responsively the forty-sixth 
Psalm, “ God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble, 
grand hymns made to stimulate faith and cour- 
age, Henry Kirke White’s “ The Lord our God 
is Full of Might,” containing the stanza: 


will take care of me, won’t you?” 

By this time the cellar stairway had the as- 
pect of a swimming-bath. A languid stream 
was flowing in the back lane, and ebbing up 
into the back gateways, while the street was a 
shallow canal. Don’t fancy a sparkling river, 
rippling under the close rows of trees! No! 
No! Thick yellow soup—veal gravy! Mud, 
rotten wood, chips, slime, with black discs of 
wooden pavements, torn up by the flood, float- 
ing on the surface, like carrot in mutton broth. 
And the rain pours as though it never meant to 
stop, and the opaque, yellow flood is creep- 
ing, creeping upward. And the plank walks 
rising to float and dragging loose from their 
moorings, and stranding on piazzas, or drifting 

The pastor, Rev. James Carter, addressed us | down stream; and the boats laboring slowly 
briefly, saying that to prolong this service would | by, and the garden-beds vanishing, and the 
be but to prolong the anxiety of some of those | blossoming bushes sinking, sinking; and the 
present ; that we had already, perhaps, learned ; trees lifting brave, thick-leaved boughs above 
a lesson more important than the sermon ; that | the deluge ; and the wood-piles drifting, and the 
it was good for us to meet, and comforting to | fences rocking and heaving over ; and the lane 
feel that we had a strong refuge in the day of | a brimming canal; and ourselves taking note of 
trouble. There was, in truth, no “ preaching | the gradual gain of the waters, the blotting out 
service,” but there was true worship. of line after line of fence or trellis or porch, the 

As we were dismissed, there was a lively and | submergence of one step after another, one 
friendly discussion, which ended in resolving| brick after another, of a neighbor’s house— 
ourselves into a committee of the whole, to bring | eight and a half inches, five inches, two and a 
up from the chapel below the piano, organ, pul-| half inches, in an hour! It rises slowly, but it 
pit, tables, chairs, singing-books and Sunday- | rises. 
school library. There was a charming display | It is now 2 o’clock in the afternoon of Mon- 


” 


and joined in a few 


“ Rebel ye waves, and o’er the land 
With threatening aspect pour. 
The Lord uplifts his awful hand 
And chains you to the shore.” 


And Sternhold’s quaint and powerful 


“The Lord descendeth from above 
And bowed the heavens most high ; 
And underneath his feet He cast 
The darkness of the sky.” 
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not much acquainted with. The others of your 
companions, except those I have wrote to, or 
intend it, are I believe, quite strangers to me; 
yet if thou thinks it proper or any way useful, 
thou may let them know they have the good 
wishes of a stranger, for their preservation and 
increase in every Christian virtue, which may 
tend to render the present dispensation truly 
profitable to themselves and their country. 

My cousin Owen Jones thou may tell if thou 
please, I had thought of writing to him in par- 
ticular, and that if I do not at this time, my 
omission will not be for want of remembering 
him with other Friends; and desiring that the 
Good Hand may guide, teach and be near him, 
for improvement in knowledge and stability, to 
walk in that way which leads to an overcoming 
of the world; and to the obtaining the white 
stone, in which a new name is written, that no 
man knoweth, except them that receive it; let 
Owen also know that his cousin, H. C., desires 
to be remembered to him in a near manner. 
I have thought of attending Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting with several other Friends, of a 
committee of the Yearly Meeting, if health per- 
mits, and we are allowed liberty to get there. 

Benjamin Mason was here to-day, who says 
he was in Philadelphia this day week, at the 
Meeting for Sufferings. Friends were gener- 
erally pretty well there as to health; no regu- 
lar account from Jersey, the intercourse being 
stopped that way, but it was thought many 
were imprisoned, or under confinement. I have 
not been without thought (if you remain there, 
i. e., at Winchester), that some Friends may en- 
deavor to visit you before winter; though I know 
no certainty that it’s likely to be come at very 
soon. 

I am in much affection, thy loving friend, 
GEORGE CHURCHMAN. 


ter in Virginia, without any legal process, or 
opportunity of defending themselves against any 
charges which might be brought against them. 

It was an arbitrary act, but in times of com- 
motion, considerations of right, justice or hu- 
manity, appear to have little weight in the eyes 
of military men. 

The writer has in his possession a number of 
Jetters written by Israel, James and John Pem- 
berton, and others of the exiles to their families ; 
and others directed to the prisoners by their 
sympathizing friends. Some of these it is pro- 
posed to insert as documents, which will be in- 
teresting, after a lapse of more than one hundred 
years. 

The two letters which follow were written by 
George Churchman, a valuable Elder of East 
Nottingham to Henry Drinker, a prominent 
merchant of Philadelphia and one of the prison- 
ers. He was a man largely in business, and who 
was greatly esteemed as an Elder and a consist- 
ent Friend. 




















E. Norrincuam, Tenth Month 23rd, 1777. 

EsTEEMED FRIEND :—I do not expect that 
my thinking of thine and thy fellow sufferer’s 
situation can add much towards your relief, 
and yet I can assure thee, you have been so 
much in my thoughts since I first heard of your 
confinement, that you have not been long to- 
gether out; and now having a prospect of a 
favorable opportunity, it was in my mind to 
write to some of you, to whom I was most in- 
timately acquainted ; and having endeavored to 
write to several, one after another as freedom 
appeared, it seemed as though others still came 
in mind, so that I think this is the sixth piece of 
paper I have stained in that way since I came 
from the Yearly Meeting. I believe it is not 
from an apprehension that my faculties are 
superior, or that I am furnished with suitable 
matter to communicate beyond other Friends, 
who may think as much of you, and with as 
much sympathy as I do, and yet not endeavor 
to manifest it so much in the same way. I 
believe your state of exile is a subject that 
greatly attracts the attention and sympathy of 
numbers who were not personally known to 
several of you, and that the silent prayers of 
many are put up to Him who seeth in secret, 
that He may be pleased to furnish with pa- 
tience to bear, and wisdom and ability to im- 
prove under, whatever He permits to happen 
in the course of your trials. That all things 
may thus work together for good; both to the 
bettering and brightning of yourselves for future 
service, (if it be the Divine will to change this 
dispensation, and grant you life and more lib- 
erty), and to the real benefit of your country. 
I confess it was my prospect, and remains to be 
so, that what has happened to you (though not 
intended by those who were the actors in it), 
may prove singularly useful in divers ways. 
May the wise Orderer and Disposer of all things 
grant humble submission to his will with every 
virtue necessary fur the prospering of his own 
work in you, and in others, to the praise of his 
own name, and the promotion of the kingdom 
of the peaceable Saviour on earth, is the desire 
of my mind according to present ability. 

Thou may, if thou thinks worth while, com- 
municate this to John Hunt, with my kind 
love and my wife’s also, and let him know that 
although I have not written to him particularly, 
he also is near in my remembrance at this time ; 
likewise, Thomas Wharton, Miers and Samuel 
Fisher, Thomas Gilpin, Edward Penington, and 
Charles Eddy, though several of those I was 


Lonpon Grove, Eleventh Month 17th, 1777. 

Dear Frrenp: — Having this opportunity 
by our friends, Parish and John James, I was 
willing to acknowledge the receipt of thy satis- 
factory and very intelligent letter from 
England. The account thou gave of your 
situation, &c., was very satisfactory to myself 
and many other Friends. I received it not two 
days before the beginning of our Quarterly 
Meeting, from whence I now write. I did at- 
tempt (in company with my wife and Warner 
Miflin), to go to Philadelphia, but we were 
stopped by the militia at Darby, and not per- 
mitted to goin. Those Friends I expect will 
be able to give you a particular account of 
your several families, and of other affairs. 

Trials seem to be increasing amongst us in 
these parts, and though a valuable number of 
Friends are united in desires and endeavors to 
make improvement under this dispensation, 
and to exert themselves according to capacity 
for the help of others; yet it occasions distress 
and heaviness of heart to observe, that not- 
withstanding judgments are conspicuous in our 
land, yet it is the fewest number who seem 
heartily engaged to learn righteousness, great 
stupidity appearing to prevail still over too 
many even of our Society, who seem as it were 
to remain blind and deaf as to a proper sense 
and consideration of the cause of the present 
calamities. 

It is very comfortable to hear of the calm- 
ness and resignation of your minds, who are in 
exile, and of the satisfactory opportunities you 
have been favored with from the Father of 
Mercies. May grace, mercy and peace be mul- 
tiplied amongst you, whereby ye may be re 








spectively furnished with a capacity to improve 
by all things to the glory of the allwise Dis- 
poser of all things, the instruction of many, and 
the real benefit of your country. That by his 
blessings shed amongst you, you may be ena- 
bled to let your light so shine before men, that 
many seeing your patient resignation and good 
works, growing up in greater brightness as time 
passes on, may be induced to glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. Day unto day, to the 


humble and diligent, surely will utter speech, 


and night unto night, show knowledge and ex- 


perience. I have thought indeed, as some of you 
have expressed in your letters I lately received, 
that your situation, though in a kind of banish- 
ment which looks cruel and grievous, is better 
than that of many of us who hitherto have in 
some respects more liberty. But resignation 
and endeavors for contentment in whatsoever is 
assigned us in each dispensation, with an honest 
labor for improvement under all, I believe is 
best for us all, and acceptable to the Master. 
With kind love, in which my wife joins to thee 
and companions, and particularly to John 
Hunt, Israel, James and John Pemberton, Thos. 
Fisher, Samuel Pleasants, Elijah Brown, Owen 
Jones, Samuel Fisher, &c., &c. 
I remain your affectionate friend, 
GrorGE CHURCHMAN. 

I do think of writing a few lines to Israel 
to-morrow, but perhaps may not get to do it, 
having to meet with some others on business 
early in the morning, and after meeting from 
hence, have some thoughts of setting out to 
endeavor to attend Burlington and Bucks 
Quarterly Meetings, and perhaps to return 
through Philadelphia,if way should open there- 
for, without an imprudent risk. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FRIEND. 
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The present issue completes the sixty-seventh 
volume of THe Frrenp. Originally commenced 
during the troublous times connected with the 
separation of 1827, it served as a medium of 
communication between Friends in different 
parts of our country, and a convenient method 
of conveying information as to the important 
events which were transpiring. 

We believe it is safe to say that from the time 
of its commencement to the present period it has 
been an advocate for the original principles of 
the Society of Friends, steadily opposing that 
spirit which would ignore or undervalue the 
mediation and atonement of our blessed Redeem- 
er, the Lord Jesus Christ, and: at the same time 
bearing a faithful testimony to the vital import- 
ance of the work of His spirit in the heart of 
man, by which he is “ washed, sanctified and 
justified,” and prepared to become a partaker 
with the saints of the joys and glories of heaven. 

Amid the many conflicting views entertained 
by Friends during the last sixty years it could 
scarcely be otherwise than that its editors and 
conductors should be exposed to censure, and 
misunderstanding, even from some whose own 
views of doctrine coincided with theirs. For, 
in some of the controversies which have agitated 
our Society during that period, questions of ex- 
pediency and of practice have been involved, 
which have led Friends to take different sides, 
even when as to abstract doctrines they were 
one in sentiment. 
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THE FRIEND. 


We desire in the future conduct of THe 
FRIEND to make due allowance for this trait of 
human nature; and to be clothed with such a 
degree of that charity which thinketh no evil, 
as to be preserved from attributing wrong mo- 
tives to those who may differ from us in judg- 
ment, while at the same time we firmly main- 
tain the doctrines and testimonies of our So- 
ciety. 

Being strongly impressed with the educating 
influence of such a journal, and its tendency to 
develop an attachment to our principles in those 
who habitually read it, we especially commend 
to the notice of our readers the importance of 
extending its circulation among their fellow- 
members; and particularly to see that it is 
placed in the families of our young Friends. 

It is proper to add, that in conducting the 
paper a concern is felt for the encouragement 
of all in that submission to the Spirit of Christ 
which leads to a growth in grace and individual 
walking in the Light, in which fellowship is 
felt with one another, and “the blood of Jesus 
Christ his [God’s] Son cleanseth from all sin.” 


Essex County, New Jersey, are on strike for an in- 
crease of wages. “They are mostly Poles or Rus- 
sians, who practically ruined the hatting industry of 
this section, which formerly gave employment to 
more than 7,000 operatives, at good wages.” 

A worm about an inch long, “with a stripe down 
its side,” has appeared in great numbers at Marshfield, 
Wis., and is reported to be doing much damage to the 
crops. 

In Norfolk, Va., the new Prohibition city govern- 
ment has gone into operation. Its effect was at once 
manifest in the closing of every saloon in the city on 
the 15th, and the public notice to their patrons by 
the gambling-house keepers that they would be closed. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 506; being 
99 less than the previous week, and 166 less than the 
corresponding week of 1893. Of the whole number, 
222 were under one years of age; 239 were males and 
267 females: 105 died of cholera infantum ; 42 of con- 
sumption ; 33 of diseases of the heart; 30 of marasmus; 
29 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 21 of 
diphtheria; 20 of pneumonia; 20 of inanition; 19 of 
casualties; 18 of old age; 16 of convulsions; 12 of 
whooping cough ; 12 of cancer, and 10 of apoplexy. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 96; 4’s, 114 a 114}; 5's, 
coupon, 1184 a 118}; reg., 118} a 119; currency 6’s, 
101 a 112. 

Corton was in limited request and barely steady on 
a basis of 7;%,c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $14.50 a $15.25; 
spring bran, in sacks, $14.50 a $15.25. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.10 a $2.25; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.60; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.70 a $2.85; Western 
winter clear, $2.50 a $2.75; do. do., straight, $2.75 a 
$2.90; do., do., patent, $3.00 a $3.35; spring, clear, 
$2.25 a $2.65 ; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.50; do., patent, 
$3.60 a $3.85 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
moved slowly at $2.85 a $2.90 per barrel. 

GRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 58 a 58} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 50 a 50} ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 50 a 51 cts. 

Breer CatTiE.—Good, 5 a 5}c.; medium, 4} a 4c. ; 
common, 33 a 4}e. 

SHEEP AND LamsBs.—Good, 4 a 4}c.; medium, 3} a 
3$c.; common, 14 a 3c.; lambs, 3 a 5c. 

Ho«s.— Western, 8 a 8c. 

ForE1gn.—The infant son of the Duke and Duchess 
of York has been “christened” in water from the 
river Jordan. Heis named Edward Albert George 
Andrew Patrick David Christian, and may yet be 
King of Great Britain, &c.. &c. 

On the 11th instant, Lord Russell of Killoweer (for- 
merly Sir Charles Russell), took the oath of office as 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 

The Jackson-Harisworth Polar Expedition, on board 
the steamer Windward, started from London on the 
morning of the 11th instant. They will go by the 
Archangel route to Franz Josef Land. Crowds as- 
sembled at the docks, cheered the party as they sailed 
away, and the Duke of York and others wired mes- 
sages wishing them God speed. 

The anti-anarchist bill having passed the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies by an overwhelming majority, 
was approved by the Senate without debate. Premier 
Crispi announced, amidst shouts of approval from all 
parts of the Chamber, that the most dangerous of the 
Anarchists under conviction, and those subsequently 
convicted, would be sent to an island in the Red Sea 
to be confined. Some Anarchist prisoners, he said, had 
already been sent there. 

Earthquake shocks have occurred in Constantinople, 
almost daily since and including the 10th inst. The 
London Daily News correspondent in Constantinople 
says: “ Every day shows that the original disaster 
was more serious than was at first supposed. The 
number of deaths certainly exceeds 200, and the loss 
of property is immense. Thousands of houses have 
been damaged. The mosque of St. Sophia was dam- 
aged, but can be repaired. The city walls were much 
injured.” 

A despatch from Odessa, dated Seventh Month 10th, 
says: “ The Russian steamer Viadimir, from Sebasto- 
pal for this port, collided in the Black Sea, yesterday 
morning, with the Italian steamer Columbia, from Eu- 
patoria for Nikolaieff. She went down almost at once, 
with all on board. A few persons were picked up by 



































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—On the 10th instant a general 
sympathy strike was ordered by General Master J. 
R. Sovereign, of the Knights of Labor. He said the 
order would affect nearly one million of men. Asa 
result, only about 15,000 men responded in Chicago 
and in other localities, a small fraction of the number 
expected. The Federal troops immediately broke the 
blockade at the Chicago stockyards, and freight was 
soon in motion there and elsewhere. In California 
on the 11th instant, a train from Sacramento was 
ditched by the strikers removing a fish-plate from the 
rails, and three U.S. soldiers, besides the engineer of 
the train, were killed. This great and supremely wick- 
ed conspiracy against law and order is now practically 
broken, thousands of strikers are resuming work, and 
even the Pullman strikers are ready and anxious to 
resume work when the shops are ready for them. 

Officers of the Department of Justice in every State 
affected by the strike are instructed to enforce the 
laws with the utmost rigor. The lesson of the su- 
premacy of the law is to be enforced. 

Eugene V. Debs, President of the American Rail- 
way Union, and instigator of the strike, is under 
$10,000 bonds. He is a reformed drunkard. 

On the 12th, a committee representing organized 
labor, was informed by President Cleveland that he 
would in the near future appoint a commission to in- 
quire into and investigate thoroughly the causes lead- 
ing up to the present labor disturbances in the country. 

On the 13th instant the officers and directors of the 
American Railway Union made a proposition to the 
railway managers. They agreed to order the strike 
off if the railway managers would give the strikers 
their former positions, except those convicted of crime. 
The railway managers said they would take the propo- 
sition under consideration. 

The Senate tariff bill was rejected by the House 
and a conference committee appointed to come to some 
agreement for the two houses. Its report will probably 
be accepted, and the tariff question will again be set- 
tled—for a time. 

A bill for the admission of Utah as a State has 
passed both Houses of Congress‘and been signed by 
the President. 

The British Ambassador has addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior a complaint on behalf of his 
countrymen, who, with persons of other nationalities, 
have been ordered out of the Choctaw Nation as a 
result of the many acts of lawlessness following the 
strike of the miners. The Secretary of the Interior 
replies that the Department, under the provisions of 
the treaty with the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, 
has the right to eject all intruders of whatever na- 
tionality. 

The Governor of Mississippi has been notified that 
the special warrants issued by the State so closely re- 
semble United States Government obligations that the 
Secret Service Division of the Treasury hold it to be 
a violation of the laws relating to the imitation of 
national bank notes. Governor Stone has declined to 
order the surrender of the plates and unsigned notes, 
as demanded by Secret Service Chief, Hazen } 

About six hundred of the United Hat Makers of throughout the city. 























































































































gers, are said to have been drowned. The Columbia 


foundering. 


the Columbia, but between 50 and 75, mostly passen- 
was considerably injured, but was in no danger of 
A St. Petersburg despatch of the 16th inst. says: “The 


cholera continues to spread with alarming rapidity 
Yesterday 218 fresh cases and 





60 deaths were reported. From July 8th to to-day noon 
375 cases and 294 deaths have been reported. The 
exceptional measures usual in the periods of such an 
epidemic are being enforced rigidly. The prefect has 
ordered that all the wine shops be closed on Sundays 
and holidays. The city is placarded with instructions 
as tothe means of preventing and treating cholera.” 

The steamship Victoria, at Tacoma, Washington, 
from Hong Kong, reports that the cholera is spread- 
ing throughout the Chinese Empire, and that the Gov- 
ernment officials are concealing the number of deaths. 
In Canton alone, Chinamen say that 40,000 deaths 
have occurred. 

A telegram from Victoria, British Columbia, says 
that up to Sixth Month 17th, the number of deaths 
from the black plague in Hong Kong was 1879. 

Advices from Tokio say that the Japanese Govern- 
ment has chartered 16 steamers from the Yusen Kaha 
Company and landed 10,000 troops in Corea, and a 
strong body of troops will shortly reinforce them. The 
Japanese Government positively refuses to withdraw 
its troops from Corea except upon Japan’s own terms. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Wm. D. England, Nova Scotia, $4, 
vols. 68 and 69; from Wm. H. Corse, M. D., Phila., $2, 
and for Annie J. Jones, Del., $2, vol. 68; from D. J. 
Brown, Gtn., $2, vol. 68; from Annabella E. Winn, 
N. J., $2, vol. 68 ; from Thomas E. Smith, Agent, Ia., 
$14, being $2 each for Benjamin L. Bates, Evan Smith, 
Joshua P. Smith, James L. White, Jonathan Briggs 
and Albert Emmons, vol. 68, and $1 each for Isaac 
McBride and Margaret A. Penrose to No. 27, vol. 68; 
from Mary E. Branson, Phila., $2, vol. 68 ; from Eliza- 
beth Hunt, O., $2, and for Priscilla Hunt, O., $2, vol. 
368; from Mary Randolph, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from 
Israel Morris, Phila., $2, vol. 68. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown BoarpDInG ScHoou.—A Stated Meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held at Fourth 
and Arch Streets on Seventh-day morning, the 28th 
inst., at ten o’clock. 

JouHN W. Bipp ie, Clerk. 


A MIDDLE-AGED Friend wishes a position in a 
Friend’s family, to do light housekeeping ani plain 
sewing. Address “ M,” Box 59, Malvern, Pa. 


Frrienps’ Lisrary.— During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months, the Library will be open on Fifth- 
days only, from 3 to 6 o’clock, P. M. 


WAnTED.— Position wanted by young woman Friend, 
college student, as a mother’s helper, or as a companion 
to elderly woman. Five years’ experience. Address, 
Office of Toe Frienp. 


Westrown BoarptnG ScHoot opens Ninth Month 
4th (Long Term). It is desirable that early applica- 
tion be made for admission of pupils expecting to 
enter, that proper opportunity be given to arrange the 
work of the School. Z. Haines, Sup't. 

Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 


Wantep.—A Friend to teach a school within the 
limits of Rich Square Preparative Meeting. A male 
graduate preferred. Address 

Tuomas C. PEELE, 
Rich Square, N.C. 


WAntTeED.—An experienced teacher for Woodbury 
Preparative Meeting School. Apply to 
PrisciLLA WRIGHT, or 
SAMUEL BAKER, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


Frrenps’ Institute. — During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months the rooms of Friends’ Institute, No. 
20 S. Twelfth Street, will close at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 


MARRIED, at Stillwater Meeting, near Barnesville, 
Ohio, twenty-first of Sixth Month, J. Morris Asu- 
EAD, son of Amos and Hannah Ashead, of Moorestown, 
N. J., and Erizanetn T. Hawt, daughter of the late 
John and Debora 8. Hall, of the former place. 





Drep, on Fourth Month 29th, 1894, GEorGE Kester 
aged seventy-six years, a beloved member of Fishing 
Creek Preparative and Muncy Monthly Meeting. A 
diligent and faithful attender of the religious meet- 
ings of the Society of Friends. 

. in East Greenwich, Rhode Island, Sixth Mo. 
26th, 1894, FRANCIS FREEBORN, son of the late Jona- 
than and Gulielma Freeborn, aged forty-six years. 


































































































































